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How Quality-Based Layoffs Can Help Schools Keep Great Teachers in Tough Economic Times 



The current economic downturn has forced school districts across the country to deal with massive 
budget cuts over the past two years. In some cases, these cuts led districts to make the wrenching 
decision to lay off teachers. Many other districts averted teacher layoffs only by spending temporary 
federal stimulus money or by sharply reducing central programs and school support services like food 
and transportation. If these districts face another round of budget reductions, they will have no choice 
but to find savings in their personnel costs. Unfortunately, with state government revenues languishing 
at their lowest levels since the Great Depression, further budget cuts are inevitable for most districts — 
making teacher layoffs inevitable, too . 1 

Everyone knows teacher layoffs are harmful to schools and students. But when school districts dust off 
the decades-old rules that govern the layoff process, they will find that the situation is even worse than 
they feared. That's because most collective bargaining agreements and many state laws prevent school 
districts from considering the quality or effectiveness of each teacher when deciding whom to lay off. 
Instead, districts have no choice but to implement "quality-blind" layoffs based exclusively on seniority . 2 
The basic principle is "last hired, first fired;" newer teachers are laid off before more veteran teachers, 
regardless of how well they do their jobs. And that means districts will be forced to fire some of their best 
teachers, many of whom are unlikely to return . 3 

Though quality-blind layoff rules represent a well-intentioned attempt to solve a difficult problem fairly, 
they amount to poor policy-making on several levels. A relic of a factory-model approach to labor 
management relations that treats teachers like widgets, they demean teachers by ignoring substantial 
differences in performance. In some districts, these rules have forced schools to give layoff notices to 
"teacher of the year" award winners and nominees ; 4 in others, they protect previously displaced teachers 



1 On average, personnel costs make up 60 to 80 percent of most school districts' budgets, and teacher salaries make up the large 
majority of those costs. See Marguerite Roza: " Frozen Assets: Rethinking Teacher Contracts Could Free Billions for School Reform." 
Education Sector Reports, January 2007. 

2 See Teacher Layoffs: Rethinking “Last-Hired, First-Fired " Policies, National Council on Teacher Quality, February 2010. This 
whitepaper notes that 75 percent of the 100 largest districts in NCTQ's database use seniority as the primary determinant in layoffs. 
Likewise, 15 states, including many of the largest (e.g., California, New York, Illinois and Ohio), mandate that seniority be the 
predominant factor in layoffs. Available at: http://www.nctq. 0 rg/p/d 0 cs/nctq dc layoffs.pdf . 

3 See "Strengthening School Staffing in Minneapolis Public Schools." The New Teacher Project, May, 2009. Available at: 
http://www.tntp.org/publications/other publications.html#Minneapolis . 

4 In 2009, California, Florida, Indiana, and New Hampshire were among those to give layoff notices to "teacher of the year" winners 
and nominees due to quality-blind layoff policies. (See: Chris Moran, "Schools struggle with method to reduce teaching staffs," The 
San Diego Union-Tribune, April 27, 2009; Vic Ryckaert, "IPS board eliminates 300 teaching jobs," The Indianapolis Star, April 29, 2009; 
Mark Woods, "A travesty unfolds at her school," The Florida-Times Union, April 20, 2009; "Hampton school board owes voters 
explanation," Seacostonline.com, April 17, 2009.) 
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who have been unable to find new jobs for months or 
years (but who cannot be dismissed) over those with full- 
time assignments . 5 They also result in many more teachers 
being laid off than would be necessary under more 
nuanced rules . 6 Furthermore, in that high-poverty schools 
tend to have higher concentrations of more junior teachers, 
quality-blind layoff rules disproportionately affect the 
most vulnerable schools and students. 

Most importantly, though, quality-blind layoffs hurt 
students by depriving them of excellent teachers who are 
forced to leave simply because they have not taught as 
long as others. Compounding the problem is the fact that 
layoffs put a heavier burden on the remaining teachers, 
who face larger classes and more out-of-classroom 
responsibilities. In these challenging circumstances, it is 
especially critical that the teachers who remain be highly 
effective. If such teachers are not protected during layoffs, 
their jobs may instead fall to teachers who cannot be 
effective under more difficult circumstances — or who were 
not as effective even before the layoffs occurred. 

Layoffs are not good for anyone, but they are worse when 
they result in the loss of top teachers. With so many jobs — 
and so many children's futures — potentially at stake, 
districts and teachers unions must act now to reform these 
outdated rules so that schools will be able to hold on to 
their most effective teachers if layoffs become necessary. 

This is especially critical for schools serving students who 
already face severe educational disadvantages. 

Some may resist changes to quality-blind layoff rules by 
claiming that there is no other way to ensure fairness and 
protect teachers against favoritism by principals or over-reliance on standardized test scores to make 
decisions. But this is a false choice. Districts and unions can work together to design layoff rules that are 



Are More Senior Teachers Better 
Teachers? 

Seniority-based layoff policies are frequently 
defended with the logic that more experienced 
teachers are better teachers. This is not necessarily 
true. Numerous studies have demonstrated that 
teachers improve the most over the course of their 
first years in the classroom, then level off in 
effectiveness.* Therefore, an individual teacher will 
almost certainly be more effective in her fifth year 
than in her first or second year. 

However, teachers vary widely in effectiveness. 

Just because a teacher is better than she was a 
year ago does not mean she is as effective as her 
peers— even those with less experience. An 
outstanding first-year teacher, for example, can be 
more effective than another teacher with more years 
of experience but lesser ability. Not all teachers 
begin at the same level of performance or rise to the 
same level of proficiency over time.** 

In short, experience has some value as a proxy for 
teacher effectiveness, but each individual teacher is 
a different case. So it makes sense that seniority 
should be one factor in layoffs, just not the only one. 

* Rivkin, Steven G., Eric A. Hanushek, and John F. Kain (2005). 
“Teachers, Schools, and Academic Achievement.” Econometrica 
73(2): 417-458. 

** Xu, Zeyu; Jane Hannaway, and Colin Taylor (2009). “Making a 
Difference? The Effects of Teach for America in High School.” 
CALDER Working Paper No. 17. Washington, D.C.: National 
Center for Analysis of Longitudinal Data in Education Research. 



5 In New York City, for instance, quality-blind layoff rules mean that novice teachers in full-time positions may be cut before more 
than 1,000 "excessed" teachers assigned to the Absent Teacher Reserve (ATR), despite the fact that many ATR teachers have been 
unable to secure full-time jobs in the school system for months or years. For more information, see Mutual Benefits: New York City's 
Shift to Mutual Consent in Teacher Hiring, available at http://www.tntp.org/publications/Mutual Benefits.html . 

6 Marguerite Roza, (2009). "Seniority-Based Layoffs will Exacerbate Job Loss in Public Education, " Center for Reinventing Public 
Education. In this analysis, Roza created a model for the number of layoffs required under "seniority-neutral" and "seniority-based" 
policies in a typical school district. Roza found that to reduce salary expenditures by 10 percent, a district must cut 14.3 percent of 
the workforce when time served in the district is the driving factor. In this scenario, seniority-based layoffs result in 262,367 more 
job losses nationwide than seniority-neutral policies. And since teachers make up 51.2 percent of the school workforce, nearly 
134,000 of those extra losses would be teachers. 
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fair and transparent and value teachers' experience, but also value effectiveness in the classroom and 
ensure that excellent teachers are protected — regardless of when they signed on. 

Teachers Support a Smarter Layoff System 

The first step in designing a smarter layoff system is to solicit input from those it will affect most directly: 
teachers themselves. Last spring. The New Teacher Project did just that by surveying more than 9,000 
teachers in two large urban districts about layoff policies. 



Teachers in these two districts overwhelmingly 
rejected quality-blind layoff rules. When asked 
whether factors other than length of service should be 
considered in layoff decisions, 74 percent of teachers in 
District A and 77 percent of teachers in District B said 
"yes." A majority of teachers at every experience level 
favored considering factors other than seniority. Even 
among teachers with 30 or more years of experience, 
51 percent of teachers in District A and 57 percent in 
District B indicated that other factors should be 
considered (see Figure 1). 

Furthermore, the survey found strong support for a 
quality-based approach to layoffs. When asked what 
factors should be considered in layoff decisions, 
teachers tended to favor factors that relate to their 
effectiveness and performance more than time served 
in the district. 

For example, on average, 60 percent of the teachers 
who want additional factors considered said classroom 
management should be part of layoff decisions — 
making it the most popular choice — compared to 42 
percent who said district seniority should be a factor. 7 
"Instructional performance based upon evaluation 
rating" was also a popular factor among teachers, a 
finding that contradicts conventional wisdom (see 
Figure 2). And many teachers in both districts believe 
layoff decisions should consider teacher attendance, a 
factor that research has shown has a significant impact 
on student performance. 8 



FIGURE 1: Teacher responses to the following survey 
questions: 

DISTRICT A: "In [District A], length of service teaching (seniority) 
in the district determines who should be laid off during a Reduction 
in Force (RIF). Should additional factors be considered?” 

DISTRICT B: “In [District B], length of service teaching (seniority) in 
the district determines who must lose their teaching position when 
budget cuts are necessary. Should additional factors be 
considered?" 
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7 When the data are broken down by years of experience, seniority to the district becomes one of the most popular choices among 
more senior teachers; however, classroom management and teacher attendance also are among the top factors selected by these 
same teachers. 

8 Miller, Raegan; Murnane, Richard; and Willett, John (2007). "Do Teacher Absences Impact Student Achievement? Longitudinal 
Evidence from One Urban School District." Working Paper 13356. National Bureau of Economic Research. 
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FIGURE 2: Factors that Surveyed Teachers Believe Should Be Considered in Layoff Decisions 
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One teacher summed up her frustration with quality-blind layoff policies in this way: 

"The layoff [process] that will take place this April will not take into account how well I was evaluated or 
the intense amount of effort I put into my job. Nor does it consider the level of success the students in my 
classroom have achieved. It does not take into account the relationships I have built with the students, 
parents, and staff in my school community. It does, however, seem to believe my job is expendable because I 
have only taught for three years." 
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